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Instinct, may id to be animal; 
Claivoyance, hymafi ; and Intuition, Spir- 
itual, It is some yenre since we first 
avowed the conviction, that the power 
known uu.er these different terms, in 
principle were the same, whether devel- 
oped in animals or men. The following 
details have long been before the publics 
but we shall show, that they answer a far 
higher purpose than has generally been 
supposed. 

The faculty, which insects and animals 
have always been kuown to possess, of 
finding their way from one place to oth- 
ers far distant, has been supposed to be 
confined to animals; but the same sense 
is sometimes developed in human beings, 
as there are an abundance of facts to 
prove. And why should we deny to 
man, a sense which is kuown, and every 
where acknowledged to exist iv the in- 
ferior animals? The facts below are in- 
tensely interesting, aud sufficient to au- 
thorise the belief, that the same or a sim- 
ilar power must exist iñ man, the highest 
of God's animal creation. 


Amongst the insect tribe, the bee is 
remarkable for the certainty with which it 
will return, after a loug day’s excursion, to 
the particular nive to which it belongs.— 
This it does not only in cultivated coun- 
tries, but even in the forest wilds, where 
no sort of special object can serve to 
guide its path. But, indeed, no such aid 
could be of service to the bee in its jour- 
neys, for its powers of vision are ex- 
tremely defective. The same little crea- 
ture which will make its way to the hive 
over extensive conutries, will, when it 
arrives there, stumble and experience a 
difficulty in entering, if the aperture for 
admission has been in the lenst changed. 


This seems, itself, sufficient evidence that 
the journeying power of animals does 
not depend in any degree on the eye- 
sight. 

-All round the globe, there is a season- 
al migration of a considerable number 
of the feathered tribes, between the equa- 
tori and temperate, and the temperate 
and arctic regions, in obedience, appa- 
rently, to the necessities of these animule 
with regard to food and temperature, 
The cage with which we are most familiar 
in this country, is that of certain families 
of the field-birds, which dwell with us 
during the breeding scason in spring, but 
flit to milder climes in order to spend the 
remainder of the year. The swallow, 
nmrtin, nightingale, cuckoo, redsturt, 
blackeap, are amongst those which have 
thie habit. ‘The phenomenon was doubt- 
ed till very lately. The popular notion 
wus, thot these birds spent the winter in 
a dormant state in caverns and holes of 
the earth for which there was perhaps 
some countenance in the occasional find- 
ing of a solitary bird so entranced, 

We find Dr, Johnson unhesitatingly 
affirming to Boswell that the swallows 
sleep in winter; it was the belief of Pen- 
nants and Gilbert White. Now itis fully 
ascertained thot these birds spend the 
greater part of their lives in mild cli- 
mates, a8 Greere and the north of Africa, 
About February or March they wing 
their way to the tempernte regions, be- 
tween the fortieth and sixtieth parallels, 
for the purpose of breeding. Why, it 
may be asked, should migratory birds 
not breed in the countrica where they 
themeelves spend the greater number of 
their days? The most plausible reason 
has been suggested by Mr. Knapp, in his 
beautiful boak, “The Journal of a Natu- 
ralist;” the necessity of a peculiarly vn- 
ric food for the young, snch as only 
temperate climates can supply. The im- 
pulse to migration is given by the organ- 
ic changes in the animals, which lead to 
their breeding, and which are also the 
immediate causcs of the vernal singing 
of birds. The male birds go first north- 
ward, probably from their first experi- 
encing this peculiar impulse. On their 
arriving at the place of their destination, 


they express, by their notes, a fond im- 


~ 


patience for the arrival of the other sex, 
which soon after takes place. Should 
the winter be unusually protracted, the 
birds remm to a warmer latitnde, and 
do not renppear till good weather has set 
in. 

There are so many instances on record 
of particular birds returning to the exact 
apot where they built their nest formerly, 
that the fact cannot be doubted. Fami- 
lies residing in the country houses sre 
familiar with examples of certain recog- 
nisahle swallows coming year after year, 
for so many as ten or twelve, to rebuild 
their nests in the angle of,a particular 
window, Asan example of this class of 
bird anecdotes: “Many years ngo, a gar- 
ret window in my Jouse was accidentally 
left open, and a pair of rustic swallows 
built their fretted nest ninong the rafters, 
at which d was much paa A and when 
Guy had hatched and renred their young, 
both their parents, finding they were fa- 
vorites, continued to play about the room 
all summer, and olways roosted in it at 
night. Before they departed, a thought 
struck ine to play them an innocent trick, 
One night I shut the window-sash, and 
took them oll in nn anglers landing net, 
ond fastened around their necks, without 
hurting them in the least, rings made of 
very fine wire that laps the lower string 
of» violincello, At this they took no 
offence, but played about till their de- 
parture. At their appointed period they 
vanished with their friends. ‘The follow- 
ing spring, the window was carefully 
set open for their admission, and they 
came accordingly, “after the daffodils had 
taken the winds'‘of March with beauty ;” 
and to my great delight, four had rings. 
One pair reicenpied the oll nest; and 
npother pair, or more, built in the room.” 

It would be improper to enter here at 
large upon the extraordinary powers of 
the carrier-pigeon. But we may allude 
to tho fact of this bird's haying returned 
from Pais to Constantinople, nearly the 
whole breadth of Europe. _Philosophy 
is bewildered in contemplating feats of 
this kind, which are by no means uncom- 
mon in other animals, although birds are 
obviously best suited for finding their 
way across n great extent of intermediate 
country. Cats have the travelling power 
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in o very remarkable degree, and there 
are numberless instances of their having 
been carried to distant places in sacks or 
closed baskets, und yet returning to their 
former abode, One of the most interest- 
ing of these anecdotes is related by Mr. 
Jesse, in his delightlul volume, “ Glean- 
ings in Natural History.” “A lady re- 
siding in Glasgow hnde handsome cat 
sent to her trom Edinburgh, (distance 
forty-two miles ;) it was conveyed¢o her 
ina close basket nnd a carringe. The 
animal was carefully watched for two 
months; but, baving produced a pair of 
young ones at the end of thut time, slie 
was left to her own discretion, which she 
very soon employed in disappearing with 
both her kittens. The Indy at Glasgow 
wrote to her friend in Edinburgh, de- 
ploring ber loss; and thy cat was eup- 
posed to have formed some new attach- 
ment. About atortnight, however, after 
her disappearance froin Glasgow, her 
well known mew was heard at the door 
of her Edinburgh mistress, and there 
ahe was with both her kittena; they in 
the best state, but she herself very thin. 
It is clesr that she could carry only one 
kitten at a time, so that, if she brought 
one kitten part of the way, aud then went 
back for the other, and thus conveyed 
them alternately, she must lava travelled 
one hundred nnd twenty miles at least. 
She must have also journeyed only ducog 
the night, and must have resorted to many 
other precautions for the safety of her 
young.” : 


In thus returning to the favorite spit, 


animals will sometimes perform difficult 
teats, to all oppearnnce beyond their 
streugth, A horse bronght out of the 
Isle of Wight bas been known to return 
thither, altbough the narrowest sea bes 
tween the island and mminland is five 
miles across. A gentleman, bathing near 
Dunraven castle, in Glamorganshire, ob- 
served a strange object approaching at 
some distance, It proved to be a horse, 
which had apparently swam from the op- 
posite coast, twelve miles distant. There 
is a story of a cew having returned from 
England to its native: place in Scotland in 
the reign of James I The King’s re- 
mark was at once a joke and the state- 
ment of a real difficulty—* he only won- 
dered how it contrived to get across the 
border,” (that district being then full of 
cattle-stealers.) Welsh sheep often find 
thoir way home to their native mountains 
from the neighbourhood of Londou.— 
About fourteen yeara ago a butcher in 
Dundee had a dog which became notori- 
vus for every now and then disappearing 
for a few days. It was navertained that 
it was its custom, on those occasions, of 
going to Edinburgh to see a friend of its 
own species belonging to a butcher in the 
market. Now, Dundee is not only 42 
miles from Edinburgh, but two estuaries 
intervene,requiring to,be crossed by ferry 
steamers, 

“A gentleman residing at Feversham, 
bought two, pigs at Reuding market, 
which were conveyed to his house in a 
sack, end turned into bis yard, which lies 
on the banks of the river Thames. The 
next morning the pigs were missing; a 
hue and cry was immediately raised, and 
sway the afternoon a person gave 


information that two pigs had been seen 
awimming across the river at nearly its 
broadest part. They were afterwarda 
seen trotting along the Pangborne road; 
and in one place where the ronl branches 
off, putting their noses together ns if in 
deep consultation. The result was their 
safo return to the plice from which they 
had been conveyed to the Readiug war- 
ket, a distavee of nine niles, and by 
cross-ronds. The firmer trom whom 
they had been purchnsed brought them 
back to their owner, but they took the very 
first opportunity to escape sgain, recross- 
ed the water—thus removing the stigma 
upon their race, that they ure unable to 
swim without cutting their own throats 
—and never stopped until they found 
themselves at their firat home.” 

The migratious of the land crab of tro- 
pical countries is annual, and is for the 

urpose of spawning. In the Bahama 
slands, this animal Jeads an obscure life, 
feeding upon vegetables, in the recesses 
of the mountains, About April or May, 
millions of them proceed towards the 
sea, usually in three battalja, the first be- 
ing composed of males, the second of 
females, and the third of weakly mem- 
bers of the community of both sexes.— 
Under the guidance ofa leader, they take 
the route for the sen with surprising di- 
rectness, neither turning to the rigtit nor 
to the left; crossing over houses, if ghey 
come in the way, aiid only turning aside 
when they meet with a river. Sometimes 
the jaurney requires three montlis to be 
performed, and when they have spawned 
and cast thelr shells, they return once 
more to their caves and clette, taking pro- 
bably six weeks tothe journey. 

The two most surprising anecdotes 
which we have ever heard regarding the 
travelling power of animals, we shall 
give in the worda of the original narra- 
tore, The first was received’ by Mr. 
Jesse from an officer of rank iu the army. 
“He informed me,” says Mr. Jesse, “that 
a ship which touches at the island of As- 
cension, on her way to England, took in 
several large turtles, and amongst others, 
one which, froin sone accident, had only 
three fins, It was iu consequence called 
and known on board the ship as Lord 
Nelson, It wus marked in the usual 
way, by having certain initials and num- 
bers burnt on his under shell with a hot 
iron, which marks are known never to be 
obliterated, Owing to various causes, the 
ship was a long time on her passuge homie- 
ward—a circumstance which caused a 
great many of the turtles to die, and most 
of the rest were very sickly. This was 
the case with the Lord Nelson; which 
was 80 nearly dead when the vessel ar- 
rived in the channel, that the sailors with 
whom it was a favorite, threw it over- 
board, in order, as they said, to give ita 
chance. Its native element revived it, 
for, two years allerwards, the sume turtle 
was again tuken at ite old haunt on the 
island of Ascension.” 

‘The second anecdote appears-in the 
elaborate work of Kirby and Spence.— 
“In March 1816, an ass was shipped at 
Gibralter on hoard the Ister frigute, Cap- 
tain Forrester,which was bound for Malta. 
The veasel having struck on the sands off 
the Point de Gut, at some distance from 


the shore, the ass was thrown overboard, 
to give ita chance of swiinmiug to the 
land—a poor one, for the sea was mm- 
ning so high, that a boat which left the 
ship was lost. A few days afterwards, 
however, when the gates of Gibralter 
were opened in the morning, the ass pre- 
sented himself for adinission, snd pro- 
ceeded to the stable which he had for- 
merly occupied, to the no small surprise 
of its former owner, who jinugined that 
from some accident, the animal might 
not have been shipped on bourd the 
Ister, = 

On the return of this vessel to repair, 
however, the mystery was explained, and 
it turned out that Valiante (so the ass was 
called) had not only swam safely to shore, 
but without guide, compass, or traveling 
map, had found bis way from Point de 
Gat to Gibralter, a distance of more than 
two hundred miles which he lad never 
traversed before, through a mountainous 
and intricate country, intersected by 
streams, and in so short a period, that he 
could not have made one false turn. His 
not having been stopped on the road, 
was attributed to the circumstance of his 
having formegy been to whip criin- 
inals upon, which w icated to the 
peasants, who have a Quperstitious hor- 
ror of such asses, by the bules in his cars, 
to which the persons flogged were tied.” 

There are ivstances of hennda having 
returned from England to Irelaud, and of 
cats traversing nearly the whole island, 
iu order to regain a favorite place of 
nhode. There are also iustances of dogs 
having returned to France across the 
channel. The circumstances attending 
one such case are curious and amusing. 
“An officer of 44th regiment, who had 
occasion, when in Paris, tọ pass one of 
the bridges across the Seine, had his 
boots, which had been previously well 
polished, dirtied by u poodle dog rubbing 
against them, Ile in consequence went 
to a man who was stationed on the 
bridge, and had them cleaned. 

The same circumstance linving occur- 
red more than once, his curiosity was 
excited, und he watched the dog. He 
raw him roll himself in the mud of the 
river, and then watch for a person with 
well polished boots, agninst which be 
contrived to rub himself. Finding that 
the shoe black was the owner of the 
dog, he taxed him with the artifice; snd, 
after a little hesitation, be confessed! that 
he had taught the dog the trick, in order 
to procure customers to himself The 
officer, being much struck with the dog’s 
sugacity, purchased him ata high price, 
aud brought him to England, He kept 
him tied in London for some time, and 
then released him, 'The dog, remained 
with bim a day or two, and then made 
his escape. A fortnight afler, he was 
found with his former mester, pursuing 
his old trade on the bridge.” 

It fully appears, as we conceive, from 
all the facts which have been stated, that 
this traveling power of animals lins no 
necessary connection wih eyeright,smell, 
or any kind of perception whatever ; but 
is u peculiar instinct, operating in a way 
of which we can form no clear idea 
This view is supported to our apprehen- 
sion, by a particular consideration affect- 
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ing ipstinct, This class of mental pow- 
ers is largely developed in the animals, 
compared with man; but as tae animals 
bave a rudimental form of our ordinary 
inte}lectual powers, so do men scem to 
have a.rudimental development of sonie 
of the instinets so largely bestowed upon 
them. These are only traceable with 
any clearness in the savage state. The 
wild Indian, it is well known, has all the 
natural perceptive powers in far higher 
activity and refinement than the civilized 
mau. He has also some faint share of 
that wonderful power which enables 
birds, repiiles, and animals of various 
species, to find their way over large un- 
known tracts to particular places former- 
ly known. 

it has been stated of Australian saya- 

- ges, on first-rate authority, that they are 
enabled to return for hundreds of miles 
to their homes, though totally unacquaint- 
ed with the route, being led by an intui- 
tive impulse which they cannot explain, 
There are some instances of Europeans 
finding their way hoine at night hy paths 
unknown to them, when in a state of in- 
toxication so gront as to have left them 
no recollection of the circumstances ; 
and we often hesr of blihd men geting 
thrgugh difficulties with n degree of ac- 
curacy very difficult to comprehend.— 
Whether these lust instances are of the 
game class with the former, mny be 
doubted; perhaps they are more ullied 
to the phenomena of .sonmambulism, 
speaking of a new state of mind, the ex- 
istence anl characters of which we are 
perhaps onty vow on the borders of ns- 
certaining, 

But of the instances presented by sav- 
ages, there seems to be litte doubt that 
they beloug to that class of phenomena, 
of which we have here so many exam- 
ples. If ao, they are cerlainly favorable 
to the notion, that epizoofy, as it is called, 
or the traveling power of animals, de- 
pends on one of those instincts which 
are totully distinct from reason, and 
which reason would vainly attempt to 
explain. Considered in thia light—na 
mental power unlike all others, even of 
the inatictive kind—something more sub- 
tle than the uttraction ot the needle to 
the pole, a :eing that that can be connect- 
ed with electricity, which in some forms 
is visible—it surely presents a strong ar- 
gument for our not too hastily scoffing at 
things which only appear illusory, seeing 
that there may be many as inysterious as 
this, but which do not happen to be read- 
ily provable by resulting facts. 


To Paqrirr Coveren WELLS FROM 
Foun Ar.—lt is well known that many 
accidenta take place by persona going 
down into wella for cleaning them, by 
the noxtous gas in such places. To re- 
move the before descent is made 
into any well or damp pit,a quantity of 
burned but unslucked lime should be 
thrown down. This, when it comes in 
contact with whatever water is below, 
sete freo a great amount of' leat in the 
water and lime, which rushes upward, 
carrying all the deleterious guses with it; 

fter which descent may be made with 
petiect safety. . 
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Froin the Boston Daguerreotype. 
THE SPIRITUAL RAPPERS. 


We have been favored by our friend 
Sunderland. with a few interviews with 
these distinguished si , or rather 
old friends, as they claim to be. We 
have believed in their manifestations 
from our first hearing of their doings in 
western New York; and have had no 
reason to think there was any collusion, 
or clap-trap mechanism employed to de- 
ceive the many able persons who have 
undertaken to investigate the inatter, 
Now that we bave seen with our own 
eyes, and heard with our own ears, we 
have got past belief, — shall even 
venture to say that we know it is nota 
huinbug. 

As nll of our readers may not under- 
stand in what manner communion is held 
with the Spirit Land, we will give the 
external form, as at times practised, al- 
thongh there are a variety of ways. A 
company of persons are seated around a 
table; some one of the numbor asks, in 
an audible tone, it the spirite will talk 
with them ; a response id given by a gen- 
tle rap upon the table, indicating their 
willingness. 

The alphabet ia repeated aloud, and 
when the letter is announced, forming a 
part of the word they wish to communi- 
cate, tt rap is heard; the alphabet is again 
repeated, und in like manner the rapping, 
until the word and sentence are spelled 
ont, Often, when a part of a word is 
spelled in this way, enough to know what 
it is to be, they are asked the whole word, 
and if it is right, there is a response. So 
also, when a part of u sentence is made 
known, it is finished out by persona pre- 
sent, and if right, they signify it in the 
same manner, if wrong, with continued 
rappings, until the alphabet is again re- 

eated, and the sentence finished correct- 
y. Questions are asked the spirits, and 
it the answers are to be in the affirma- 
tive, raps are made; if not, no respenses 
are given. Jn tbis way communications 
are varried on, with what purports to be 
the spirits of the departed. e majori- 
ty of persons who have had the best op- 
portunities to examine these uew phe- 
nomena, 60 believe it, and we assure our 
readers that it is a solemn but joyous 
scene, to hear husbands communing with 
their departed wives, parents with their 
children, and children with their broth- 
era aud sisters that have gone before 
them, 

As to ourself, we take a different view 
of the subject. We are satisfied the 
rappings are not made by collusion, for 
while one of the ladies (Mrs. Cooper,) 
through whom these strauge manifeste- 
tions are made, was sitting for a daguer- 
reotype, we heard the rap in our camera, 
which was some eight teet distant from 
her, and with no possible chance of com- 
munication. Neither can they be made 
by ventriloquism, as no ventriloquist, hy 
the sound of his yoice, can move an in- 
animate object. ' 

We believe Mr, Sunderland sincere, 
and that nothing would give him more 


pleasure thin to explain this mystery, 
and if there is humbug, to expose it. He 
bas no doubt but that departed spirita 
have found a medium thrdugh which 
nef can communicate with the living, 
and says he has been informed by the 
spirits that -they will eventually make 
themselves known to all. 


We confess the doings of the spirits 
at Stratford, Conn., somewhat stagger us, 
if true; we cannot account for such 
strange proceedings, but upon what we 
have seen we will make a few sugges- 
tious, We do not believe these rappings 
have any connection with the Spirit Land, 
but that they will develop a vew phase 
in mental philosophy. We do believe 
that they are produced, although uncon- 
sciously, by living spirits clothed in flesh, 
and not by disembodied ones. We be- 
lieve the spiritual communications are, 
at least shaped, or given tone to, by the 
living organisms through which they are 
made apparent, Itisa fact well estab- 
lished, that many persons in the commnu- 
nity, und in their natural condition can, 
by tbe will of another, be made to hear 
unearthly sounds, and to see things which 
have no reality, and still appear to them 
as real as sound heard by the ear, and as 
olijects seen with the eye. This was 
shown by Mr. Sunderland in his lectures 
‘ast winter. This seeing of the unreal, 
is also vested in one mind without being 
influenced by another. There is such a 
state of mind as independent clairvoy- 
ance. We know there are persons who 
can read buoka just as well closed, as 
open to the eye. 


Now, if itis possible for the mind to 
see and to hear independent of the natu- 
ral organs of seeing and hearing, and 
this, too, without the existence of object 
or sound, it-partly explains bow persons 
can hear rappings on a table or else- 
where, aud still, be unconscious of the 
way and manner by which they are pro- 
duced. Had Mr. Sunderland, in his lec- 
tures last winter, desired his subjects to 
have heard the spirits knock, no doubt 
they would haye beard them, The only 
difference seems, to be, then, it would 
lave been confined to a few only, and it 
is now general, Electricity is the me- 
dium of light and sound, and so far as it 
is connected with our organizations, must 
be partly under the control of the will, 
whetlier it can be directed so as to exert 
an influeuce upon an inanimate object, 
we leave for others to determine. 

It is allowed that persons can be con- 
trolled hy the power of will, at a dis- 
tance of several wiles; might not that 
power be so governed ns to produce the 
rappings Which nre thought to come 
frou the Spirit World? Alter all the 
facts that huve been developed under 
mesmerism, we think it altogether nnne= 
cessary to draw upon the Spirit Land, 
to account for the novel manifestations 
that are wituessed here in Boston and 
elsewhere. We trust that Mr. Sunder- 
lund will let the public have the benefit 
of his investigatious; and if a suitable 
hall could be had, we should be most 
happy to listen to his own views of the 
matter, also to any messages that migh 
come from our spirit friends, althoug 
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we should n’t desire to arouse them to 
using brick-lats, as we can believe on 
Jess tangible proof, 

> We are. quite confident that Mr. Chase 
will not continue a great while of the 
opinion expressed in the last part of the 
abore article. 

Were these so called “Spirital Mani- 
festationa” under the control of my WILL, 
as he supposes, I would make them heard 
in Tremont Temple, or on the Boston 
Common, if necessary. But, look at the 
admission of our friend, L. G. Chase, the 
far-famed Daguerreotypist— that he way 
Pathetised, in his own office, when Mr. 
Sunderland was rot present; Bo that he 
and others heard rups on his camera, 
while he was taking Mre, Cooper's da- 
guerreotype! Well, friend Chase, this is 
owning up to Pathetiam, in earnest. 


From the N. Y. Pathfinder. 
SPIRITUAL RAPPINGS. 

During a recent tour, in which we vi- 
sited various sections of the State of 
Maine, we availed ourselves, on our re- 
turn to Boston, of the opportunity to call 
upon Lanoy SunperLaNn, the editor of 
that able exponent of the mysteries of the 
inner life, “The Spiritual Philosopher.” 
On our expressing a desire, in the course 
of conversation, to wituess the spiritual 
manifestations daily occurring at his re- 
sidence, ho gave us av invitation to be 
present at one of the sittings. We went 
at the time appointed, and heard for our- 
selves. Undoubtedly, the curious reader 
is impatiently putting the inquiry, ‘ Do 
you belicvein it?’ Jnstend of giving a 
direct answer to this question, we will a 
“plain unvarnished tale unfold” of what 
we did eee ond hear, leaving’ every one 
to form his own conelusion as to whether, 
on the strength of such evidence we ought 
to believe in it or not. 

The company consisted, of about halfa 
dozen visitors, who took seats round an 
oval table, together with Mr, Sunderland 
and his daughter, a young married lady. 
After some briefremarks by Mr. 8. upon 
the nature of this new mode of inter- 
course between beings in different spheres 
of existence, each individual of the cir- 
cle placed one hand upou the table, and 
thus distinctly felt as well as beard the 
rappings, as the inhabitants of the spirit 
world were invoked. The question was 
asked if any spirit was present who knew 
us. A double rap was the affirmative an- 
awer. “Would that spirit communicate ?’ 
Again the reply in the affirmative. The 
spirt announced itself as a deceased 
daughter, who departed this life between 
six and seven years ago, and by menns 
of the alphabet spelled out to us a mes- 
sage, which we shall not soon forget 
Feeling somewhat embarrassed at the 
strange situation of being for the first 
time in direct communication with be- 
inga of another world, we did not extend 
our inquiries, or try such tests ns we 
should wish to doat another opportunity. 
We will here remark that at the request 


of Mr. S. the nutwher of years which had 
elapsed since the death of our child, was 
indicated by raps, which at the time we 
Were not sure was correct, but was after- 
warts found to be so, We reccived the 
promise of future consmunications at our 
residence ; and when that promise is ful- 
filled, we shall be better uble to speak 
with a feeling of certainty as to the mat- 
ter, 

One of these gentlemen present, was 
Mr. E., editor of a paper in the eastern 
part of Maine. Having written several 
names of his deceased friends uponaslip 
of paper, he inquired which one of them 
was the spirit communicating—A3 he 
placed his pencil ugainst a particular 
name, the rappings were heard. Noone 
present besides himeelfknew what names 
he had written, Then Mr. Sunderland: 
asked the spirit to spell its name by the 
alphabet which was accordingly done, 
aud Mr. E. then showed the payer. stat- 
ing that the name Was correct. lt was 
his brother who died several years since. 
He then named several citica, and wher 
the city in which his brother's death oc- 
curred was mentioned, the rappings were 
instantly heard. Various other inquiries 
were made which were invariably au- 
swered correctly. However it may be 
witlr others, it is easier fur us to helieve 
that these sounds are made as represent- 
ed, than to adopt the contrary supposi- 
tion that it is the effectof imposture, and 
to account for the intelligence producing 
them. For while we are certain that we 
heard the sonnds, we are equally certain 
that no human agency could be perceiv- 
ed hy which they were made. Still we 
prefer to reserve our final decision until 
we shall receive the most complete aud 
undeniable evidence; and we are assured 
by the spirits that that day will shortly 
come, So mote it be. 


MORE OF THE MARVELLOUS. 


We have reecived information of some 
very singular occurrences of the mar- 
vellous kind in Cranston within a few 
days past. 

tsecms, so far as our present infor- 
mation extends, that on Thursday list 
the well on the preuiises of a Mr, Thur- 
ber, about two miles from the city, 
(whose father dicdl u few weeks since) 
exhibited some very singular “ manifes- 
tations.” The water is drawn by two 
buckets, the one lowering into the well 
as the other comes out. 

On the afternoon of the day mention- 
ed, as one of the family stood in the door, 
the buckets began to move while no per- 
son was near the well! Mr. ‘Tharber him- 
self, as we are informed, stood in the 
baru door, and saw the transaction also. 
The full hucket came up with great vio- 
lence, dashing up against the wheel, 
spilling out the water and again descend- 
ing into the well. Severa] winiesses 
were called and saw the rising and emp- 
tying of the full buckets of water seve- 
ral times in quick succession, The 
transaction is entirely unaccountable, ond 
has caused no litle consternation among 
several who witnessed it, Jt was in the 
day time, nnd all the witnesses aver that 
there is no mistake about the occurrence. 


We shall take measures to find the mi- 
nute particulars from head quartefs, and 
if there any more of these marveilous 
facts, give them to our readers, when 
they, like ourselves, can believe just as 
much of it as they please.—Pror. Wir- 
ror, Oct. 21. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WELL. 

The world is full of mysteries, and 
they are accumulating every day. We 
have seen the mysterious well—have 
been on the spot— have seen the water 
drawn without bands! This a fact. 

The facts are nearly as stated in yes- 
terday’s paper, eo far us we could get in- 
formation fom the family. Itveems thut 
the’well bas been playing these pranks 
for some three months, A few days 
since, Mr. Thurber and his sister were 
siting in a Wagon near the well, when 
the buckets started, the empty one going 
down, and the full one coming up aud 
placiug itself ou u board on top of the 
well curb, The bucket was full when it 
came up, and both the persons are sure 
that the one that went dowu was einply. 
They state that frequently the bucket 
bas come up and deposited itself in a 
sleigh near the curb, Jt should also be 
mentioned that ordinarily the bucket 
does not come within three feet of the 
top of the curb. The rope is so fixed as 
not to draw itany farther. Beyond this 
it has to be lifted. In this way one buck- 
et has been entirely spoiled, being knock- 
ed to pieces, and a new one obtained, 
which is so bndiy injured that it now 
leaks badly. Such is the statement of 
persons pertectly honest, who have wit- 
nessed the occurrences on many occas- 
ions. 

But we saw the buckets go down and 
up. It was done quick and we know 
there was no one near the well. To this 
there is abundant testimony. If any one 
disbelieves this statement, let thein go 
there, draw up a bucket full of water 
from a well near fifty teet deep, fill the 
other bucket and leave the full one hang- 
ing at the top of the well, Of course, it 
will remain as long as the lower bucket 
is full as well as the upper, for that with 
the weight of the rope will keep them 
where they are. But the one below was 
a“leaky veasel and when the water leak- 
ed out the full bucket went down and 
the leaky one came upa hurry. This is 
what we saw, whether all the upa and 
downs were of this nature we cannot say, 
but there is a possibility of it, if got pro- 
bability. How it could be accomplished 
when the bucket was new we leave 
uthers tu guess or determine. We state 
what we heard aud saw, aod must say 
that, to us we have seen stranger things 
than that accounted for in a very simple 
way. 


Case or Jupson Hutaisson. We have 
a full and faithful account of this case from 
one of the brothers, which shall appear in 
our next Many erroneous statementa have 
been made about it. We are sssured that 
“all is well” with him; snd that strong 
hopes are entertained of his spcedy and com- 
plete restoration. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 2, 1850. 


EFFORTS OF THE SPIRIT WORLD. 
Itsecms now to bo generally admitted that 
from the earliest ages “ manifestations" have 
been made, occasionally from spirits who 
had left the cxternal body, to the external 
senses of their friends in this sphere. ‘The 
Bible abounds in allusions to euch occur- 
ronces, as do the religious writings of most 
nations, the world over, True, all such 
manifestations may have been quite imper 
fect or angular as many other things are 
which pertain to the infancy of nature's 
developements. Is it not true that all of 
nature’s beginnings, so tospeak, are attended 
with more or less convulsive efforts? And 
supposing that theexternal and spirit spheres 
have been approximating from the first, and 
approaching a conjunction more and more 
every successive century, itis easy to see, 
how exactly the spiritual developments, 
treated of in this work, wili correspond with 
everything else in nature. What horrible 
things have been chronicled under the name 
of witchcraft?) And mixed up as those ac- 
counts unquestionably are, with a vast 
amount of fubnlous matter, it must be ad- 
mitted that many occurrences did certainly 
partake largely of the marvelous if not of the 
spiritual. And, may we not hupa that the 
time is now approaching, when a consistent 
ro] ution is to be given to all those perplexing 
mysteries, which, two hundred years ago, 
struck so much terror into the hearts of all. 
In the year 1515, five hundred witches 
were burned at Geneva in the course of three 
months ; and in one year, one thousand were 
executed in the dioceas of Como. It is be- 
lieved that in Germany alone, not less than 
one hondred thousand victims suffered death 
from this cause, in the L6th and 17th centur- 
ies. In England, witchcraft waa heid in great 
abhorrence, and in the course of one hun- 
dred and fifty years, no less than thirty 
thousand persons snffered death for suspicion 
of witchcraft; and somo of these poor 
wretches wore condemned by Sir Matthow 
Hule, a man universally renowned on the 
strength of his understanding pnd the purity 
of his character. And itis said thot the 
last person condemned by hit, for this 
crime, happened to be a woman, the daugh- 
ter of an Inn-Keeper, where he had stopped 
some twenty years before. She was ther a 
girl und subject to fits. Hale made a “charm” 
of some pieces of paper he carricd in bis 
pocket which he directed her to wear. She 
did so, and was cured! Twenty years alter- 
wards she was found with that same “charm” 
or talisman about her person, and for this 
cause was suspected, accused, arrested and 


tried as a witch; and upon her trial Sir Mat- 
thew Hale found upon lier the identical amu- 
lct he had givenher twenty years. before ! 
We haye now before us numerons pamphlets 
giving accounts of those times; and contain- 
ing pictares of old women accompunicd with 
acat. In one ofthem we are told that in 
1706, a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, a child 
nine years of age, were hanged at Huntington, 
for selling their souls to Satan, tormenting 
and destroying their neighbors by making 
them vomit pins, and saising a storm go that 
a ship was almost lost, which storm, it seems, 
was raised by the diabolical arts of putting 
off their stockings und making a lather of 
soap. 

Among all nations witchcraft has always 
been held in abhorrence, but was not public- 
ly proceeded agaiuet, as a crime, until the 
year 1484, when prosecutsons commenced 
under the direction of Pope Innocent VIII, 
and for more than two centuries Europe was 
ina state of tumult and consternation, in 
consequence of the trials and vxecutions of 
persons accused of this so culled crime. 

The last murder (for so we must call it) 
ofa witchin Englaud took place in 1722, 
and the statuica egainst witcherult. were re- 
pealed in 1735, ‘This gave such offence to a 
respectable sect of Chyristiuns in Scotland, 
that io their annual coutession of personal 
and national sins, they complamcd of 
“the penal statwesagainst witches having 
been repealed by parliament contrary to the 
express luw of God." The Chmstians who 
emigrated from that country where such 
views prevailed, of course, brought with them 
those ideas of a good God and un evil Devil, 
which resulted in similar horrors here. ‘I'he 
first person conyicted of this crime in New 
England, was a poor woman numed Mary 
Oliver, She was convicted at Springfield, 
on her own confession, in 1650, but that she 
was executed, does not clearly appear. In 
the following year three persons were cxe- 
cuted in this city, all of whom asserted tueir 
innocence. In 1655, Ann Hibsins, the wi- 
dow of aman of respectability, in Boston, 
was convicted of witchcrafi, and cxecuud.— 
This sentence was disuppreved of by many 
influential men, and although several execu- 
tions for this offence, subsequently took 
place in Connecticut, no other persou anffer- 
ed death in Massachusetts, uutil the lapse of 
nearly thirty ycars. 

What is generally called the “ Salem 
Witchcraft,” commenced in 1691, and fur- 
nishes a melancholy illustration as to the 
fate which manifestations from the spirit 
world will be likely to meet with, where ig- 
rorance and superstition prevail, Persons 
reputed to possess pure principles, and sound 
understandings, were loud in their denuncia- 
tions of witchcraft, and anxious to bring the 
offenders to condign punishment, Reason 


waa fora time deposed, and fanaticism, with 
her gloomy attendants, the scourge, the 
atake and the gallows, reigned triumphant. 
The history of this period cannot be dwelt 
upon without pain. In abouta yearand a 
haif, nineteen persons werc hanged, and one 
pressed to death, cight more were condemned, 
making twenty-cight in all ; fiff¥ others con- 
fessed themselves witches, none of whom 
were executed ; about one hundred and filty 
were imprisoned, and two hundred more 
were accused, when the delusiun suddenly 
vanished, and men began to wonder at the 
nnjast and sanguinary part which they had 
been performing, The speciul session of the 
Court was abruptly closed, and the accused 
and the condemned were set al liberty | 

Now, if we supose that cifurts so tu speak, 
were made by thespirit world, dwing the 
times of whut ie called witchersft, but, that 
tynorauce of these times led the peuple to de- 
nounce all such mawifestauions as coming from 
* the devil," it is easy to see that it was this 
ignorance and superstition which made all 
the discord and real difficulty. The natives 
of Nootka Sound, we sre told, secing tho 
moyn eclipsed, commenced beating their 
diuins and made the must Lidcous noises, 
On bring asked the reason, they said a greut 
fish was ubuut tu swallow the moon, and they 
made noites to diive the fis away. And so 
of ignorant people, the world over. If an 
effort be made by the spirit world to aproxi- 
mate the external, bow ready has super- 
stition always been to atuibute all such mani- 
festutions to the devil, Has uot Dr. Phelps 
done this very thing ? 

For some thirty years, spiritual manifes- 
tations were continued in the family of Rev, 
Samuel Wesley, of Epworth, kngland, or 
some of his descendants. ‘hus the benevo- 
lent spirits uf the upper spheres, labored to 
muke themsclves known to their friends in 
this world, for purpuses of yoodness and 
uuth. And, bad those spirits been received, 
answered, questioned, and conversed with as 
spirits are now in various places, we have 
no doubt at all but that the results would 
have been most peact fal and happy. e 

Bat it may be asked, “ why nature, or the 
spirit world should make an unsuccessful- ef- 
fort" For the same, or a similur reason 
that Christianity shoul make such efforts. 
ålave not “ cilorts ” beeu made for the cause 
of Peace, that have been unsuccessful? And 
why make unsuccessful efforts for any cause? 
Are there no thrves in nature till they ure 
successful? And, is nature lo be denounced 
because of her cfloris fur progression and 
developement ? 


Anotues “New " Discovery. The N. 
York Pathfinder says a man in Poughkcep- 
sic has discovered á process ol detecting and 
curing diaeasos by mere manipulation. His 
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theory is, that every organ of the hnman 
body is magneticully connected with the 
spinal marrow, where cach has its pole. A 
properly sensitive person, by passing the 
hand over the vertebræ,can tell whether there 
is any irregular action in any organ, and by 
other passes of the hands, rectify the disturb- 
ance. a 

Jf the Pathfinder will examinc a work 
published by Dr. Henry H. Sherwood of New 
York, in 1842, called “ The Motive Power of 
Organic Life," this “new " discovery, so call- 
cd, will be found to be more than twenty 
years old, at least. 


To Connesrosprents. “S.W. of Ware’ 
Mass, is informed, as we wish sll others to 
understand, that we cannot get answers from 
the spirit world very well, fur persons who 
are not preeent when the questions are 
asked. ‘* Alonzo” is right in his views when 
Le says:— 


“ Jt appears to me that “divines” have 
sadly overlooked one of the great foundation 
principles of nU right, when they contend— 
from the Scriptures.” that all things, inoral 
na well as physical. ure the “pift” of God, 
and require of us whot is not given. Then 
oun ony one, I ansk, have faith in any thing 
unless it he © given” him ?—except in that 
which he knows—und what we know sia no 
longer juith—os the book saith—' What a 
man seeth why doth he yet hope for?” 


“S.W.” Spirits, can and do manifest 
themselves at times, to a parlof a company 
in a room together. That is, something will 
be scen by one person and not by another. 
This we know fiom experience. rm 
Ee a SS ee SSS SS SS 


PATHETISM. 
Original. _ 
“DEBT OF GRATITUDE.” 

Ma, Eprron—As the following letter 
speaks the language of grafilnde, and, 
seems, withal, to be a sufficient refutation 
of an article which appeared in the Daily 
Mail of September 10, denying ali * obli- 
gation” of the kind, I feel justified in 
asking its publication in your columns. 

Boston, Feb. 4, 1850, 


I received your note of January 28th, 
a few days ago, ond this is the first oppor- 
tunity Ihave had to communicate an an- 
swer; the care of a sick sister, (now re- 
covering) will be, 1 trust, a sufficient apo- 
logy fora deloy. 

Mr. Sunderland was my only and ori- 
ginal operator until a few years since. 
My mind having sufficiently matured in 
this respect, I became independent of his 
mind ; ns vow, you know, I become en- 
trnnced sny tine I wish, F cannot tell 
you from experience, whether 1 could de- 
scribe the thoughts of another operator, 


SS as. ns ss 


or not, as I never made the trial. My 
impression is, that it would be difficult 
and uncertain at first. My perception of 
character, when entranced, is intuitive, 
and my will does not control ininition— 
and justin proportion, ay my mind aym- 
pathises with the mind of another, can I 
describe impressions. I have not the 
slightest inclination, at present, to be ope- 
rated upon, by any person. I submit to 
be entranced by Mr. Sunderland in his 
Lectures—for the peat of GRATITUDE I 
SHALL EVER OWE, for the benefis I have 
recewed from him, in the restoration of my 
health, particularly my sight. It would af- 
ford me much pleasure to gratify you, 
and the kind friend you speak of, but I 
think I should fail to meet your anticipa- 
tions. Ihave fever met with friends in 
this way, and it would be n new experi- 
ment indeed; except at the Lectures, I 
have sought the retirement of my room, 
to commune with pure, blest spirite— 
when entranced, 


Hence you will excuse me for declin- 


ing your invitation—and be assured, kind 
friend, that ¥ appreciate your kindness, 
manifested toward me, and the desire you 
havc, to make your friends more nc- 
“quainted with the Szience of Human 
Nature, and the elevating influences of 
Spiritual Progression. 
Most Respectfully, 
Ass E. Hann 


FASCINATION. 


Persons may be fascinaled with beauty, 
music, gold, or the love of money; and 
also, by a sense of dengera, The editor 
of the Woodstock Herald, in noticing 
the frightful death of the young lady who 
recently lost her life by fulling from the 
Table Rock at the Falls of Niagara, in 
an attempt to pluck a wild flower, re- 
lates the following interesting particu- 
lars: 


We happen to know something of 
leaning over this Table Rock, and it is 
right that people should be made aware 
of the danger they incur in trying the 
experiment It is not the mere losing 
ot balance that constitutes the danger. 
There is an irresistible fascination. e 
tried the experimeut some years Ago. 
Having heard that such fascination did 
exist, we determined to ascertain whether 
it was so or noù Accordingly, having 
lain flat down on Tnble Rock, with a 
strong man holding arh foot, we looked 
over the fearful precipice mto the foam- 
ing, boiling surge below, and before 
many minutes we felt nn overwhelmin 
impulse, which, but for the physical 
force with which we were restraiend, 


would have induced ue to plunge at 
once into that unfathomable “hell of 
water.” It was a moment of exquisite 
pleasurable scusation, but a moment, the 
bare recollection of which strikes every 
chord of our soul wit’ ivexpressible hor. 
ror. 


Ixrivence or Music ox THE NER- 
vous Srstem—A Goffstown (N. H.) 
correspondent ef the Medical and Sur- 

ical Journal, mentions an extraordinary 

iustance of the effect of music on the 
nervous system, A lady in that town, 
45 years of age, has been afflicted with 
St. Vitue’s Dance, ever since she was a 
yong girl. By strict attention to diet, 
and avoiding causes of excitement, years 
have intervened between the occurrence 
of the puroxysms. Latterly, however, 
spasmodic coniraction of the muscles to 
some extent may be observed after the 
patient las exp2rienced either pleasant 
or painful emotions, One of the most 
interesting of the exciting causes, in this 
case, is music, Any rapid tune —as 
“dancing tune,” for instance — will 
throw the Voluntary muscles into the 
most tncontrollsble and dissociated ac- 
tion imaginable; but by changing the 
tune to “Home, Sweet {lome,” the spas- 
modic twitehing of the muscles gradu- 
ally subsides, until she becomes calm 
aguin: 


UNITY. 


LAND REFORM MEETING. 


There was a grand demonstration iu 
New York, Augus: 27th, of the friends 
of Free Homes for the People. Tam- 
many Hall was a jam. The meeting was 
addressed by Horace Greely, Senator 
Walker of Wisconsin, and others. 

The following address was adopted, 
and ordered to be published :—. 


It hps been hsscrted on authority al- 
most universally acknowledged in this 
country that governments @e instituted 
for the security of the rights and happi- 
ness of the people, and that when they 
become insufficient for, or destructive of 
this end, the people may justly amend or 
alter them, or abolish thom aud substitute 
others. 

May it not be added that where they 
can ilo this so easily as by deporiting a 
ballot, it is folly or cowardice in them 
not to do so? Can anything be more 
notorious than the fact that the govern- 
ments, State and National, under which 
we now live, do not secure the rights 
and happiness of the people, as pertectly 
as they might? Do we not see rich and 
poor armies us na in despotic goverv- 
ments ? ich, who lave become so 
through no labor or merit of their own, 
aud poor, who me so through no demerit 
or lack of industry in them?—Is it not 
plain that almost every species of the 
product of labor passes inuncdiately from 
the hands of its ingenious and industri- 
ous yet poverty-strickeu creators into the 
proprietorship of those whose only labor 
consists in keeping accounts of their Al- 
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addin-like accutnulations and contriving 
how to consume the Juxurics they afford? 

Here, in this city, twelve or sixteen 
hourg monotonous and health-destroy- 
ing toil of the widowed or orphaned 
scamstress, in her rented garret, is re- 
warded with two or three shillings, while 
the wan who is merely engaged in ex- 
changing the products of labor, pockets 
twenty or thirty per cent. for the few 
hours he spends eway from his Juxurious 
up-lown or country inansion; and from 
the work-shop, the mine, the ocenn, or 
the farm, numerous exainples might be 
drawn of similar contrasta between the 
toiler’s paltry pittance and the proprie- 
tor’s gambling gaius. 

But let us pass over the sufficiently 
oft-told tale, and come nt once to the 
question. Why does our Arnerican Re- 
gaion produce the same bitter 

ruita ae the rotten Despotism of the Old 

World? The solution of the riddle hes 
been discovered: our republic has been 
based on the same rptten foundation as 
the crumbling despotismm—on Land Mo- 
nopoly. 

How could it be otherwise than that 
there should be rich idlers and poor toil- 
ers, While n few wefe allowed to become 
proprietors of tie ground thut never 
widens an inch, and the increased price 
of which is the result of their increasing 
numbers and aggregation, yet upon which 
they are forced to pay cach succeeding 
year an additional premium? 

Let us cease to wonder, then, at n re- 
sult so inevitable from a cause so palpa- 
ble, and inquire directly for the remedy. 
lf a despotism can uly maintain a con- 
vulsive existence on the basis of Land 
Monopoly, is it not a legitimate deduction 
that a true Republicanisin be permanent- 
ly established on the foundation of Land- 
ed Democracy? We unhiesitatingly af- 
firm that our form of Government re- 

uires only the amendment of the Land 

form principle to reduce to practice 

the theoretic truths of our Declaration of 
Tudependence. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
Ata recent meeting of Land Reform- 
ers in New York: 


The order of the day, being the con- 
sideration of the revolutions on “ Wo- 
man’s Rights,” was tuken up. 

The resolutions were discussed by 
Messrs. Van Amringe, Boyuton, Daniels, 
Ingalls, Platto and Sampson, and adopt- 
ed, together with one offered by Mr. 
Hine, as follows :— 

L Reselyed, That wotnan’s rights ar 
the same as those of men on all subject 
including rights to liberty, property, se't- 
government, the elective travchise, and 
eligibility to office. 

2, Resolved, ‘That one sey is no more 
entitled to exercise exclusive legislation 
for the other sex, than one.city for anoth- 
er city, or one nation for another nation, 

3. Resolved, ‘That the emancipation of 
women is among the work to be achieved 
by the nineteeuth century, and that the 
day must soon arrive when reformers 
will inscribe on their banners the doc- 
trine of the rights of man equal and en- 


tire, without distinetion of sex, knowing 
no right of lordship of the strong over 
the weak, no exclusive legislative power 
inherent in the husband, brother and son, 
over the wife, sister, and mother. 

4, Resolved, That woman should pos- 
sess the same cducational advantages as 
man ; and we protest against female erlu- 
ention ns something distinct from male 
education; for, though man was created 
male and female, yet no authority from 
reason or nature can be shown for giving 
sex to education. 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 
The gloomy night is breaking, 
Fen now the sunbeams rest, 
With a faint, yct cheering redinnce, 
On the hill-tops ofthe West. 


The miéts are slowly rising 
From the valley and tho plain, 
And the spirit is awaking, 
That shall never sleep again. 


And ye may hear, that listen, 
The spirit's stirring song, 

That surges like the ocean, 
With its solemn bass along. 


“ Ho! can yc stay the Rivers, 
Or bind the wings of Light, 

Or bring back to the morning 
The old departed night # 


“ Nor shall we check its impulse, 
Nor stay it for an dour, 

Until Earth's groaning millions 
Have felt its healing power!” 


That spirit is Progression, 
In the vigor of its youth; 

The foeman of Oppression, d 
And ita armor ia the TRUTH. 


Old Error with its legions 
Must fall beneath its wrath ; 
Nor blood, nor tears, nor uish, 
Will mark its brilliant parh, 


But 'onwer.l, npward, Heavenward, 
The spirit still will soar, 

Till Peace and Love shall triumph, 
And Fatsenoop reign no more. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


From a letter written by himself, with- 
out the least view to publication :— 


I was the youngest, says the writer, of 
many brethren; and my parents were 
r. My means of education were lim- 
ited to the advantages of a district school, 
and those, again, were circumscribed by 
my father’s death, which deprived me, ut 
the age of fifteen, of these scanty oppor- 
tunities which 1 had previously enjoyed. 
A few months ofter his death I appren- 
ticed myself to a blacksmith in my na- 
tive village. hither l carried a indomi? 
table tasie for reading, which I bad ac- 


quired through the medinm of the socie- 
ty library, all the historical works in 
which I bad at that time perused. At 
the expiration of a little more than half 
my apprenticeship, I suddenly conceived 
the idea of studying Latin. Through 
the nasistance of my elder brother, who 
had himself obtained a collegiste educa- 
tion hy his own exertions, I completed 
my Virgil during the evenings of one 
winter, After smne time devoted to 
Cicero and a few other authors, I corm- 
menced the Greek. At this time it was 
necessary that I should devote every hour 
of daylight and a part of the eyening to 
the duties of my apprenticeship. Sul, I 
carried my Greek grammar in my hat, 
and often found a moment, when £ was 
heating some large iron, when I could 
place my book open before me against 
the chimney of my forge and go through 
with tuplo, tupleas, tuptei, unperceived by 
my féllow apprentices and, to my confu- 
sion of fare, with a detrimental effect to 
the charge in my fire. At evening I sat 
myself down, unnssistvd and alone, to 
the Iliad of Homer, twenty books of 
which mensured my progress in that lan- 
guage during the evenings of another 
winter. I next turned to the modern 
languages, and was much tified to 
learn that my knowledge of the Latin 
furnished me with a key to the literature 
of most of the languages of Europe. 


This circumstance gaye a new impulse 
to the desire of acquainting myself with 
the philosophy, derivation and affinity of 
the different European tongues. I could 
not be reconciled to limit myself, in these 
investigations to afew hours aljer the 
arduous labors of the day, I therefore 
laid down my hammer aud went to New 
Haven, where I recited to native teachers 
in French, Spanish, German and Italian. 
I returned at the expiration of two years, 
bringing with me «uch hooks in those 
languages ns | could procure, When I 
had read these books through, | com- 
menced the Hebrew, with an awakened 
desire for examining another field, and 
by assiduous application, I was enabled 
in a few weeks to read thia language with 
such facility, that I allotted to myself as 
a task to read two chapters in theHe- 
brew Bible before breakfast each morn- 
ing—this, and an hour at noon, being all 
the time that I could devote myself’ dur- 
ing the day.- After hecoming somewhat 
familiar with this language, 1 looked 
around me for the means of initiating 
myself iuto the fields of oriental litera- 
ture, and to my deep regret and concern, 
I found my progress in this direction 
hedged up by the want of requisite booke. 
1 iinmedintely begun to devise means for 
obviating this obstacle, and after many 
plans I concluded to seek a placo as a 
sailor on board some ship bound to Eu- 
rope, thinking in this way to have an op- 
portunity of collecting at different ports 
such works in the modern and oriental 
languages as I found necessary for this 
object. I left the forge and my vative 
pess to carry this plan into execution. 

traveled on foot to Boston, a distance of 
more thana hundreds miles, to find some 
vessel bound to Europe. In this I wes 
disappointed, anıl while revolving in my 
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mind what steps to take accidentally- 
heard of the American antiquarian socie- 
ty in Worcester, I immediately bent my 
steps towards this place. I visited the 
hall of the American antiquarian society, 
and found’ here, to my infinite gratifica- 
tion, such a collection of ancient, mod- 
erù and oriental languages aa I never be- 
fore conceived to be collected in one 
place, and, sir, you may imogine with 
what sentiments of gratilude Í was af- 
fected, when, upon evincing a desire to 
exaniine some of these rich and mre 
works, I was kindly invited to an unlim- 
ited participation in all the benefits of 
this noble institution. Availing myself 
of the kindness of the directors, I spent 
three hours daily in the hall, which, with 
an hour at noon and about three in the 
abet make up the portion of the day 
which I appropriate to my studies, the 
reat being occupied in arduous manual 
labor. ‘Through the facilities afforded 
by this institution, I have been able to 
add so much to my previous acquaintance 
with the ancient, modern, and oriental 
lsnyuages re to be able to read upwards 
‘of fifty of them with more or less facility. 


WOMAN'S MISSION. 

What is womans mission? is a ques- 
tion easier asked than answered. If a 
woman a separate individuality, 
and inherits certain distinctive attributes 
of being and character, which it is her 

* chief glory to possess, then it is her mis- 
sion primarily to unfold her nature, and 
to refine, polish and adorn it with all the 

ces and virtues which become her as 
a moral and intellectual creature. The 
mission of woman in this primary parti- 
cular is similar to that of man, It is her 
privilege and duty to develop her whole 
being, to rise as high as she possibly can 
in intellectual and moral stature, to make 
her life answer its highest, noblest, and 
truest purpose. To do this, she must 
exercise those powers with which she is 
endowed, to stand up freely and inde- 
pendently in the world, to think aud 
judge for herselt, to be the master of her 
own actions, and, so far as itis given to 
the lot of a mortal, to be the arbiter of her 
own destiny. Aa it is the principal part 
of wouran’s mission to cultivate, expand, 
exalt, and beautify her being, to nurture 
her physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
capacities, and, to develop and dig- 
nily her individual, essential existence,s0 
is ita part of her mivsion to live for 
others as well as herself. She is a citi- 
zen among citizens, and, consequently, 
has a citizen’s dutivs to perform. It is 
her duty to do the greatest amount of 
good she can, and so do it in the best 
possible way. She should do her utmost 
to contribute to the prosperity of the 
conimonwealth, to advance ila interests, 
and to coosolisate its strength. Itis her 
duty to promote human happiness by the 
best means at her commund,; and it is 
her privilege to do her part iu the grest 
theatre of human action in a way peculiar 
to herself, and by rueans which none but 
she can nee. 


Ixstixct on Reasox.—The Evening 
Gazette tells the following story ofa dog :-- 


What will our friend of the Knicker 
bocker, whom we know to be a lover of 
dogs, say to the following instance of sa- 
gacity and reasoning power which oc- 
curred a few days since at Elizabeth- 
town? A noble jet black mastiff with, 
it may be a cross of the St Bernard blood 
in his veins—weighing 116 pounds—one 
of the largest and most powerful dogs 
we liave ever seen, wus furiowsly attack- 
ed by a large and savage bull terrier, who 
fastened upon his chest, and defied all 
attempts to shake him off—Fiuding that 
he could not get rid of his furious anta- 
gonist, the mastif deliberately lifted him 
from: the ground, and carried him a num- 
ber of yards to an adjoining bridge, from 
which he plunged into the water, to the 
great discomfiture of the terrier, who im- 
mediately let go his hold to paddle to 
the shore as soon as possible. Now came 
the mnstiff's turn, however, and overtak- 
ing bis antagonist, be seized him by the 
bead, held it under water, and would in- 
evitably have drowned the dog but for the 
interference of his master who called 
him off. Ifthis whole proceeding was 
not the result of reason, what was it? 
— 


SENGULAR REVELATIONS !— An 
enlarged and Improved edition of the “ His- 
tory and explanation of fie Mysterious Noires,” 
and Communication with Spirits ia the Nine- 
teenth Century, of more thau ninety closely 
printed pages, being Ute most full and correct 
history of the matter yet published, Dy E. W. 
Capion and H. D Baron, Auburn, N. Y. This 
work can be obtained by the bundred ur single 
copies, at this othoe, aud of the authors, Siugle 
copies 25 cents. A liberal discount made to thuse 
who purctiase by the dozen or hundred. Orders 
from a distance, post puid, and containing re- 
mittances for one or more copies will be prouptly 
atiended to. 
Boston, Uct. Ist, 1860. 


———$—$—$$——_— 
ISTORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
NOISES H D AT BOCHBSTER AND 
OTHER LACES? Pocare Epinioy, ENLARGED, 
Containing all the new developments on the sub- 
jët, a3 weil as a complete History of the Rise and 
I'rogrees of (bese Strange Phenomena, their re- 
cent ap ce in many places—the results of 
various tnvestigationa by agers of high sei- 
entilic sitainmeuts; togetber with all that is as 
vet known in relation to the subject. This work 
published with the sanction of the family of 
Mra. Fox, aud it is hoped that all who are Inter- 
ested in the will aid in its circulation.” 
‘Yhe Publisher would be glad to place it ou sale 
iv the Lands of responsible parties wherever it 
may be ordered. ‘Ibe wholesale price is 26 per 
hundred, or single 121-2 cents, Urders by mail 
will be pupctusily attended to. Agente desiring 
the work to relf will have the most favorable 
terms offercd them, ou application, poet puid, to 
D. M. DENEY, 
Arcade Hall, Rochester. N. Y 


ATHETISM: Man, considered in res- 
pect to lýs Form, Life, Spirit. An Essay to 
ward a correct Theory of the Mind, with Diree- 
tións for Demonstrating its Trothtulness, By La 
Koy Sunderisnd. 37) cents single. $1250 per 
hundred. For esle at this offce. and by Bela 
Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston. Aleo by Fowler & 


Wells, 131 Nastan et. New York. 

I UMAN LIFE: Illustrated in my In- 
dividual Experience, as a Child,a Louth, 

apd a Man. Hy Henry U. Wright. “There i+ 

properly no history, only biography.” Lrice Fô 

cents. For salc at this office 


SPIRITUAL 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Devoted to the Exposition of 
ATURE, 
Phyelcal. Animal, Spiritual, Celestial, Divine. 


Al 'THROPOLOGY, 
Physiology, Psychology, Phrenology. 


Design of the Infinite in the Development of 
Mas, his Wasrs, Temporal, Social, Intellectual. 


PATHETISM, 


CURE OF DISEASE, 
without drugr. 


Improvement of Character, 
Without Degrading Punishments. 


PROGRESSION, 


without miracle; and the Individual, Conjugal, 
Parental, Fraternal, Filla), Universal 
RELATIONS OF LIFE, 
without Discord. 


PNEUMATOLOGY, 


Pledged to no Traditional Dogmas, its column 
are open to the Inflacnce of 


GOODNESS AND TRUTH, 


from the different Sects in Religion, each Schoo! 
iy Lr Biel every J'arty in Philosophy, and 
om 


Higher Spheres of Inlelligence Above, 


iu responre to the Gerar Questioss of the present 
Age, 26 to the Regerrus aud Laws of the 


SPIRIT WORLD! 


Its Exrraxat Manitestatious to u» below, the Na- 
rear of euch Communications, their tions 


and Use, 
UNITY, 


THE FORM AND ORDER OF SOCIETY,- 


Which shal! Harmonize the Antagovising Interesta 
of all in a state of x 


ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY, 
SnfEcicncy , Happiness ond Heaven. 


Published every Saturday at No. 138} Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mars. 

(> Teaws,—Pay ments always In advance, @1 
per Volume, 6 months; €2 per year. 


a> To Cives asp AGENTS. AI 


When rent to one addrere, and the money ac- 
compauies the order, l'ost paid—six Vu umas, 
25; Twelve Volumes, §9; Twenty-five Volumes, 
&l5; Fifty Volumes, (and opwarde in the same 
\roportion,) #26. Single numbers 5U cents per 
ozen. 
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Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Borto. Fowlers & 
Wells 121 Nassan street, New Yoi Kone & Co. 
Mirror Uittice, Mrovidence, R. 1. 
koom, Troy, N. Y. W. B. 


Snip. News 
x . li South 
oe strect, ’hiladelphia. 


EPRESENTATIVE MEN. Seven 

Lb Lectures, by K. W. Emerson. Conterts—1. 

Lees of Great Men. 2. Plato, or the Philosopher. 

3. Swedenborg. 4. Moutaigue. 6. Shakespeare, 

6. Napoleon. T- Guethe. ur sale at this office, 
Frice ¢1 


SISCOURSE OF RELIGION. 
Theodore "Erker, 
this office. 


POLYGLorr BIBLE. In Four 12mo. 

Í Volumes; Hetrew, Greek, Latin, ond French. 
vach Volume interleaved with tbe Englirb. Kuown 
aa Kagster’s Polyglott. Cust, #4650. Will be 
sold, for $15. For sale et this Ofiice. 


By 
_ View $1.25. For rale at 
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